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THE ART JOURNAL. 



deal of the purest and grandest feeling for both the fine and decora- 
tive Arts. In Burmah we can trace many of their fine carvings in 
wood, dating from the second century, and attaining to great per- 
fection from the sixth to the eleventh century. The carvings in 
teakwood in the pagodas and palaces of Amrapoora are probably 
the grandest specimens of wood-carving in the world ; but the taste 
and the execution have been modified by the artists of Burmah 
and China. 

The finest wood-carvings in India are executed in sandalwood 
{Sajitalum album), one of the most valuable and most fragrant 
woods of the East. The tree grows abundantly in Coorg, Mysore, 
andXanara ; it seldom attains to a great height, the largest logs 
being about eight feet in length, and fourteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter. The best and most fragrant, as well as the closest- 
grained sandalwood, grows on dry, elevated situations ; it is cut 
into billets of three or four feet in length, which are sold by weight. 
It resembles boxwood in texture and closeness of grain, and it can 
be used as a substitute for it in wood-engraving or fine carving ; as 
it is of an oily nature, it is not so liable to split as boxwood ; and 
it stands vicissitudes of climate, becoming harder with age. The 
sandalwood carvings of Mysore, Shemogah, and Canara, are about 
the best in India. In these the principles of design are well pre- 
served, as they have been practised among the Hindoos; but there 
are two serious defects in the modern styles which often spoil the 
general effect, viz., the overcrowding with elaborate details, and 
the introduction of figures of deities with two or three pairs of 
arms. The early Buddhist artists knew the value of simplicity and 
breadth of effect ; they also studied the beauties of natural objects. 



and were content to try to imitate them carefully. The Jains and 
Brahmins overthrew and displaced all the best Art of India, sub- 
stituting conventionality and elaborate details for what was purer 
in taste. If we would see the Arts of India restored to their for- 
mer grand simplicity and dignity, we should do well to lead the 
carvers, sculptors, and modellers, back to the careful study of Nature 
and of the works of creation, as we find them bountifully .provided 
in all countries. We need not engraft European Art upon East- 
ern, for much of the latter is as fine, and there is no scarcity of 
subjects upon which to employ the native artists. Much of the 
talent of the artists of India still remains in the country, but it lan- 
guishes for want of encouragement ; and unfortunately it is being 
misdirected into doubtful channels, often by our own countrymen, 
in their attempts to graft European industries and taste of a second 
or third rate quality upon what was better and purer in India. 

Before concluding the subject of wood-carving, it may be well 
just to mention a few of the best woods of India, and the uses to 
which they have been successfully applied. Satinwood is a very 
beautiful wood for carved furniture; it is well blazed and veined, 
close and hard, and susceptible of a high finish and beautiful po- 
lish. Teakwood is extensively used in Burmah. It is also coming 
into use as a good substitute for oakwood, both for carved and plain 
furniture. Jackwood, Margosa, Chittagongwood, Toonwood, and 
two kinds of redwood, are all used as substitutes for mahogany. The 
Jackwood is the softest, and some of the varieties of the redwood, 
as the kino, yield very beautiful woods of a blood-red colour, and 
very hard and durable. There are five or six varieties of rosev^ood, 
all well suited for ornamental carving. 



VERNON HEATH'S AUTOTYPE LANDSCAPES. 



VERY few people pass No. 43, Piccadilly, London, without tar- 
rying before the window to admire the magnificent land- 
scapes which are exhibited there. When autotype became practi- 
cal about five or six years ago, Mr. Vernon Heath's negatives were 
found to possess a distinctive and peculiar fitness for the process, 
for the reason that they yielded prints having the most perfect gra- 
dations of tone. The crispness of his middle distances is most 
pleasingly palpable in every landscape in the gallery, and melt into 
the softened horizon as naturally as in a picture by Claude or Tur- 
ner. The modelling in the foreground — trees, for instance — is 
wonderfully vigorous, and what sculptors call the under-cutting is 
almost illusive. We remember no such' boskiness of character in 
the photographs of any other artist, unless those, perhaps, of Mr. 
Wilson, of Aberdeen ; but then his views are all on a small scale, 
and he makes no specialty of trees. The romantic spots in the 
United Kingdom have been chosen by Mr. Heath for reproduc- 
tion ; at the same time the stately homes of England, with their 



grand ancestral trees, such as beeches, cedars, and oaks, have not 
been forgotten ; and we can easily see, by the examples in the gal- 
lery, that he views such spots with peculiar affection. 

But what separates the work of Mr. Heath from that of any 
other artist we know, is the miraculously truthful result of all his 
enlargements. The original photograph of * Oakley Court,' for 
instance, is only a few inches in dimensions— 12 by 10, if we re- 
member rightly— and the clock on the building is represented by a 
simple white dot. The magnificent landscape before us is 27 inch- 
es by 21, and in this enlarged size we can see distinctly that the 
hands of the clock are at a quarter to twelve. Again, in Warham 
Court, Sussex, we see plainly a piece of wire rabbit-netting against 
the stone-fretwork of the wall, which in the original photographis 
not visible. 

Such are the merits of Mr. Heath's autotypes. The landscapes 
are invariably interesting and beautiful, the views selected being 
the result of an eclecticism belonging only to the cultured mind. 



CONTRARY WINDS. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 



T. Webster, R.A., Painter. 



H. Bourne, Engrcaver. 



PAINTERS sometimes give titles to their pictures which serve 
as riddles, requiring some ingenuity to give even an ap- 
proximate idea of their meaning till the canvas is before the 
eye, when all mystery is at. once cleared up. It would, for 
example, be difficult, from its title, to divine the materials of 
this work, which was exhibited at the British Institution in 1844, 
three or four years after Mr. Webster was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. The scene is a cottage-interior, on the 
floor of which stands a washing-tub full of water : round it 
clusters a group of very small boys and girls, who have launched 
a boat of home-build with a paper-sail, and all are blowing at 
it vigorously from different points of the compass :^' Contrary 
Winds ' issuing from the inflated cheeks of these juvenile ^oli, 
whose greatest delight it seems to be to produce opposing cur- 



rents, to the danger of swamping. the little craft in the mimic 
tornado: there is, too,: something of aground-swell apparently, 
caused by the shaking to and fro of the tub. On the left of the 
composition is an aged grandmother calmly knitting a stocking, 
utterly regardless of the war of elements raging so near to her. 
This figure is capitally painted, and, to some extent, divides the 
interest of composition with the youngsters and their occupa- 
tion : the old woman's face is very expressive of tranquillity of 
mind, and one may readily imagine that her thoughts are far 
more absorbed by the Bible on the table at her side, though it is 
just now closed, than by her work or aught else which is going 
on in her presence. All the furniture of the room, the pots and 
pans, and other utensils, are represented with a fidelity that re- 
minds us of the best efforts of the old Dutch ge?ire painters. 
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